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PEQUOT TRAILS 


Published three times annually by the 
Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc., 
Mystic, Connecticut. 


A Statement of Purpose 


We want this publication to be of the 
utmost service to you—to keep you in- 
formed concerning the activities of the 
Sanctuary—in the community—in the 
state: and to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you 
with articles of education, information 
and inspiration regarding conservation 
subjects. 


Robert F. Kunz, Editor 
Phone 536-9777 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE 


When making your will we hope you will remember the work of the Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary. We receive no aid from public tax funds. Bequests and donations 
to the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary are deductible from federal and state estate 
and income taxes. Form of bequest may read: “I give and bequeath unto the Pequot- 
sepos: Wildlife Sanctuary, the swin 66 $2325 os oe ” If the bequest is 


other than money a description should be attached., 
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The following is a copy of a reprint 
given away at this Pesticide Exhibit 


(picture) in the Trailside Museum. 
Single copies are given to Sanctuary 
visitors and are available to members 
without charge. For quantities of more 
than one, a charge of '4,c ea. must be 
made, 


Extracted verbatim from STATEMENT 
ON PESTICIDE HAZARDS 
By Dr. Roger Tory Peterson, Old Lyme, 
Connecticut 
To Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organization 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations 


“But the Mississippj is not the only 
river that is sick. The whole continent 
has poisons in its veins and arteries. 
Let me tell you about the Connecticut 
River where I live. A beautiful river— 
and it is dying. I moved to Old Lyme, 
Connecticut just 10 years ago—largely 
because of the colony of ospreys 
around the mouth of the river. There 
was even a nest on our property. In 
1954 there were about 150 nests in the 
general area, and they were a pleasure 
to everyone. We had lived there two or 


three years when I investigated the 
concentration of nests on Great Island 
at about the time there should have 
been full grown young. Most of the 
nests were empty. The next year was 
also a failure. Some of the birds sat 
on unhatched eggs for 60 and 70 days. 
(An osprey’s egg should hatch in 32 
days.) 

At about that time Peter Ames, a 
graduate student in ornithology at Yale 
University started his studies of our 
local ospreys, and we became deeply 
involved. There were about 20 nests in 
one concentration on Great Island. One 
season they produced 6 young, one year 
3, and one year only one. Normal suc- 
cess should have been between one and 
two young per nest—perhaps 30 birds 
out of 20 nests. Twenty-one raccoon- 
proof poles with platforms were erected 
to rule out predation by raccoons and 
other disturbances, but even after the 
birds adopted these sites the survival 
percentages remained the same, about 
10% of the norm. Finally several eggs 
were analyzed. They contained signifi- 
cant amounts of DDT, DDE and other 
derivations of DDT. Thirty samples of 
fish taken from the nests all contained 
these poisons. We could come to only 
one conclusion. 

Without proper replacement of young 
birds the colony has been shrinking. 
Here are some of the statistics: In 1954 
there were approximately 150 nests in 
the area. In 1960 there were 71; in 
1963, 24; this year, 15. They are drop- 
ping out at the rate of more than 30% 
yearly. Projecting this decline we 
should see our last nest on the Con- 
necticut in 1970 or ’71—in only 5 or 6 
years.” 

Presented in Washington, D.C. 
April 22, 1964 


A NOTE FROM THE SANCTUARY: 
If you are concerned about the abusive 
use of pesticides in the State of Con- 
necticut, we suggest that you write, ex- 


i our views to Mr. Brainerd 
Pook, Coicutlant State Board of Pesti- 
cide Control, State Office Bldg., Hart- 
ford, Conn., or to any of the following 
members of the Board, Mr. Anthony 
Wallace, Chairman, Mrs. Sophia Ged- 
rim, Mr. Alphonse DeCicco, Dr. James 
Horsfall, Dr. Franklin M. Foote, or to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources State of Conn., Mr. 
Joseph N. Gill. 


ED. Footnote—Horrifying and unbeliev- 
able as it may seem (and as it is) the 
State of Connecticut still permits the 
use of the highly toxic, extremely 
residual, food-chain poison, DDT. 


Photo courtesy of 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Often DDT poisoning of an acute na- 
ture can be recognized by the body po- 
sition and tremoring of the affected 
birds just before death. Here a robin 
is shown in the final Stages of tremor- 
ing caused by DDT. 

Nothing can be done for this individ- 
ual, she will die. Public indignation 
cauSing the total abandonment of DDT 
and the rational use of other pesticides 
might prevent the virtual extinction of 
another Connecticut bird, the Osprey, 
as a nesting species in the state. We 
say might because DDT, for example, 
is a highly residual food-chain poison 


and continues to kill long after its use 
is abandoned. 


i ee 


The following letter appeared in the 
letter to the editor column of the New 
London Day on February 28. A similar 
letter with enclosures was sent to 
town officials and members of govern. 
ment bodies in the towns concerned, 
to Sanctuary members ‘» the towns 
concerned and to many ol! er interested 


persons. In addition, mar reprints on 
this subject were provide ‘o those per- 
sons in these commun’ who were 
anxious to use them an: > avoid fur- 
ther pesticide pollution 0° ir environ- 
ment. These comments this letter 
are reprinted here for benefit of 
our many out-of-area m. ers and for 
others who may not ho een aware 
of this problem. They ©: iso printed 
here because we think iS very im- 
portant for the mem) hip to be 
aware of the increasing ©ommitment 
of the Sanctuary to soun | onservation 
in the community and s' and to the 
ecologically sound resolu of conser- 
vation problems in the . munity and 
state. Roland C. Clemer Staff Biolo- 
gist of the National Au:\:bon Society, 
said when speaking on » subject of 


organization activity; 


y must be 


the ecological conscienc. their com- 
munities.”—ED. 
Why Sanctuary © irator 
Vetoes 
Gypsy Moth © -ays 
To the Editor of The D> 

The matter of a poss: nass aerial 
Spraying in Waterford, § Lyme, Old 
Lyme, Lyme, Salem and ° \ »ntville this 
spring for the control o >» nuisance 
insect gypsy moth is a ous one, a 
deadly serious one. 

Since the problem of ©: ‘ronmental 
pollution with pesticides ©annot possi- 
bly be reviewed adequate! here, I will 
Simply state a viewpoint (iat I believe 
to be correct and that I believe is held 
by the leading ecologists in the State 


of Connecticut. That viewpoint is as 
follows: 

Non-specific chemical pesticides, all 
are non-specific, should not be used to 
control nuisance or pest insects such as 
the gypsy moth by mass aerial spray- 
ing and especially never on complex 


ecosystems such as woodlands and wa- 
tersheds. Exceptions to this may occur 
to control] epidemics which endanger 
the health or welfare of the public, 
and to preserve major stands of agricul- 
tural crops. Of course pesticides move 
by wind, water, food-chains, etc., and 
there is always a danger involved in 
their use. Therefore, even when the 
above conditions occur, a judgment 
must be made weighing the potential 
harm against the potential benefits. 

To lay a poison on the land is a seri- 
ous business at any time, in any 
amount. Modern chemical pesticides, 
pest killers, are also biocides, life kill- 
ers. None are species specific, and they 
should be used only when absolutely 
necessary, and then used as a scapel, 
not as a bludgeon. A mass aerial spray- 
ing, of the woodlands of the communi- 
ties involved, for the control of gypsy 
moth would be an abusive use of pesti- 
cides. It would be the bludgeon rather 
than the scapel and most certainly can 
not be justified as a measure protecting 
the public health or welfare, or a meas- 
ure to preserve agricultural crops. On 
the contrary, such a mass aerial spray- 


ing would be in direct conflict with the 
best interests of the public health and 
welfare, because while professional for- 
esters have indicated that the gypsy 
moth effect on woodlands constitutes at 
most a minor thinning, almost all in- 
formed persons including presidential 
science advisory committees, congres- 
sional investigating committees and 
our own state’s leading ecologists, rec- 
ognize the abusive use of pesticides as 
a serious threat to our environment and 
the life therein. 

As a public service, the Sanctuary 
will provide without charge to inter- 
ested citizens single copies of the fol- 
lowing: An extracted section on the os- 
prey from “A Statement of Pesticide 
Hazards” by Roger Tory Peterson de- 
livered to a congressional committee in 
1964, “Gypsy Moth and Pesticides,” a 
commentary by Dr. Stephen Collins, 
and “Fact Sheet on Sevin (Carbaryl)” 
prepared by the Connecticut Citizen— 
Scientist Committee on Pesticide Use. 

ROBERT F. KUNZ, Curator 
Pequot-Sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
‘Mystic, Conn. 
Feb. 28, 1966 


October Birding in West Virginia 
by William L. Wylie 


Walter J. Moran, a long time member 
of the Sanctuary and an ardent bird- 
watcher, botanist, and field naturalist, 
has finally come of age. He spent a day 
bird-watching in my beloved moun- 
tains of West Virginia! The date was 
October 20, 1965, the weather was per- 
fect, being warm and sunny, and the 
birds were more than cooperative. The 
bulk of the day was spent on the Al- 
legheny Front, referred to in this area 
as Dolly Sods or Roaring Plains by the 
natives. The Dolly Sods area is a broad, 
rather flat plateau, with an elevation of 
about 4,000 feet above sea level. The 
U. S. Forest Service (for this area lies 
within the Monongahela National For- 
est) has built a gravel-based road for 
about 17 miles along the top of this 
wind swept plateau. Wind swept to the 
point that very few woody plants ven- 
ture to stick their heads up, and those 
that do, the red spruces, are rewarded 
with fabulous and knowing shapes regi- 


mented eastward. The wind is so strong 
and so constant from the west that no 
branches can grow in that direction. 
Other woody plants struggling for ex- 
istence on this high plain are blueber- 
ries, mountain laurel, rhododendron, 
mountain ash, serviceberry (shadbush), 
pin cherry, and several species of de- 
ciduous holly. Cranberries also grow 
here in natural wet areas and around 
the borders of beaver ponds of which 
there are many. This, then, is the set- 
ting; Walter and I are the partici- 
pants, so let’s get on with the days 
birding. 

When we left the town of Beverly 
(my home just south of Elkins) that 
morning I had in mind to show Walter 
this high country and whatever bird- 
life could be conjured up. Since Walter 
was visiting us as an aftermath to a 
trip to Hawk Mountain Sanctuary in 
central Pennsylvania, I figured that we 
would stay with the hawks and see if 


they were flying at Dolly Sods, the best 
spot in West Virginia so far found 
from which to view the spectacle of 
the fall flights. I also knew that we 
would get ravens in this high country, 
one of the birds that Walter specifically 
wanted to see. Another bird, a lifer, 
that Walter wanted was the red-bellied 
woodpecker. I held very little hope of 
finding this bird so late in the season. 


We started. We hadn’t gone ten miles 
when I noticed a bird, the size jolted me 
to reality, out of the corner of my eye. 
We got out and checked, and sure 
enough, Walter had his first life bird 
for West Virginia, the red-bellied wood- 
pecker. We took his as a good omen 
and continued. We drove for about two 
hours through some of the most beau- 
tiful and rugged mountainous terrain 
we have in the state. We drove slowly, 
as there was much to see, and Walter 
was enjoying himself immensely. We 
finally arrived at Allegheny Front (Dol- 
ly Sods) and Walter was struck by how 
much this country reminded him of the 
country hundreds of miles to the north. 
I will add here that the fall foilage color 
was past its prime, by about a week or 
ten days, but color was still abundant. 
The deciduous hollies were everywhere 
and in full berry — a brilliant red. 
Mountain ash was common; the leaves 
had turned red and the fruits were at 
their peak of color. The leaves of the 
blueberries had also turned, and all this 
color against a backdrop of the mis- 
shapen, one-sided spruces, was almost 
too much. We stopped at the Red-Creek 
Campgrounds for lunch (we had it 
with us) and shared a table with three 
quite successful grouse hunters. They 
had one grouse in their bag larger than 
any Walter had ever seen, and he has 
seen a lot of grouse in his day. A few 
hawks were moving through the area 
during lunch, red-tails and red-should- 
ers, and we got a lesson in with the 
grouse hunters. What we said made 
sense to them and they got a big kick 
out of viewing these fine raptores 
through our binoculars. We parted com- 
pany with the hunters, and headed 


north along the forest service road to 
Bear Rocks, 


Bear Rocks lies several hundred 
yards to the north of the point where 
the forest service road turns down and 
eastward off the Allegheny Mountain 


into the valley of the Potomac, The 
Rocks are a little higher than the rest 
of the plain and are on the very edge 
of the Front. One could fall off the 
mountain and into the valley at this 
point. Bear Rocks is our West Virginia 
“Hawk Mountain.” 


About a half mile north of this point 
is another small point, rie actually, 
sticking out with a few »~all spruce 
trees silhouetted against > sky, re- 
sembling the few remain n= ‘eceth of an 
old comb. These trees, ar this ridge, 
are good reference points it is from 
this direction that the vKS come. 
Also, this is the one sp: hat I am 
certain of finding ravens ne ravens 
were there, eleven of them, as I recall. 
Walter was pleased to : chese fine 
birds. The actions of th .vens puz- 
Zled us, and upon closer amination, 
we discovered a friendly 2 » of tag in 
progress between the 1 S and an 
immature golden eagle. f . our van- 
tage point we watched th girds for 
well over an hour. The rvens finally 
built up to 18, and twice tiie eagle got 
curious about us and cam. over for a 
closer look. The first tin ie hung on 
the wind above us at a distance of 
about 50 yards, and the s id time he 
came within 30 yards. Afie. this second 
look, he circled over the ley to the 
east and finally vanished |» ‘he south. 

We felt that we had cd very well 
with the birds that we ha en so far. 
I failed to mention, whi! ing about 
the ravens and the golds eagle, that 
during the more than rour that 
these birds were in view wks were 
also passing over. Not mo but there 
was a hawk of some speci © constantly 
in view. Red-tails were t! » most com- 
mon with a few Cooper’s, ~.arp-shins, 
ospreys, kestrels, and the ways pres- 
ent turkey vultures. 

Once, during the aftersoon, when 
Walter thought he had a cistant hawk 
that turned out to be “just another 
raven,’ I reminded him that the raven 
was one bird that he particularly want- 


ed to see. He looked at me and said, 
“moderation, didn’t you ever hear of 
moderation ?”’ 

Every good show should have a finale 
and so it was with our day’s birding in 
the high country of West Virginia. 
About five minutes after the golden 
eagle made the second pass over Us 


‘)) 


ar 


then circled high over the valley and 
headed south, a bald eagle drifted by. 
This was the first time that Walter 
could recall that he had seen both eagles 
in a Single day. 

We headed home with the feeling that 
the day had been nearly perfect, and 
not certain that we could take many 
more surprises. We talked about the 
eagles, the various hawks, the pine sis- 
kins we had seen during the lunch stop, 
the Carolina juncos that were constant- 
ly in view on Bear Rocks (Walter could 
see a definite difference between these 
and the true slate-coloreds of New Eng- 
land), and other high spots of our day’s 
birding. Walter checked over the birds 
on his check list, and noted that we had 
not seen a red-breasted nuthatch. Before 
another word was spoken we saw one, 


which I was able to squeak up near the 
car window. Walter would have liked 
to have seen a wild turkey, and so 
would I, but we didn’t. 


Walter left the next day for home, 
but before he left, he told me two 
things. He said that our day on Dolly 
Sods was without a doubt one of the 
best days afield that he had ever had, 
and he vowed too, that he would return 
for a visit in the spring, “when he 
might be able to see a little something.” 


Mr. Wylie, a former Curator of the 
Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, served 
in that capacity until October 1962. He 
is now employed as the Chief Park 
Naturalist, Division of Parks and Re- 
creation, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, West Virginia. 


Democracy, Capitalism and Conservation 


ED. NOTE—We hope that our readers 
will reflect deeply upon the following 
article and recognize its applicability, 
for each of us, to almost all Conserva- 
tion issues. The three most recent Con- 
servation problems on which the Sanc- 
tuary has taken a position are, the 
preservation of the Quiambaug Cove 
area in Stonington, Spraying for Gyp- 
sy Moth, (see letter to the editor this 
issue) and the Preservation of Preda- 
tory Mammals. We urge you to take a 
position on these and other Conserva- 
tion matters as they arise, for we be- 
lieve that nothing has a greater im- 
pact upon those making the decisions 
than communications from individual 
citizen-voters. We invite and encourage 
your questions on these and other Con- 
servation matters. Single reprints of 
“Democracy, Capitalism and Conserva- 
tion” are available from the Sanctuary 
to members without charge. For quan- 
tities of more than one, a charge of '2¢ 
ea. must be made. 


Democracy is our political faith. Cap- 
italism is our economic faith. Together 
they have helped to make our country 
strong and rich, and the strength of one 
has frequently benefited from the 
strength of the other. But we are too 
often witnesses to a situation wherein 
the privileges of democracy and capital- 
ism are combined to frustrate the pub- 


lic will and do harm to the public in- 
terest. 

We speak of the democratic right to 
be heard in the legislative halls and the 
capitalistic right of spending money to 
make the heard voice more effective. 
When the financial resources of special 
interests are used to drown out the 
lower decibels of the ordinary citizen, 
a grave danger to the democratic proc- 
ess exists. 

Perhaps the cause of conservation 
has suffered as much as any other from 
this use of democratic privilege by spec- 
ial interests. Consider the stockmen and 
lumber and mining interests who are 
fighting the Wilderness Preservation 
Bill. Consider the outdoor advertising 
companies which are doing everything 
in their power to prevent control of 
billboards on our new highways. Con- 
sider the manufacturer’s associations 
who are opposing water pollution con- 
trol—and then consider the people of 
America. 


The people of America want wilder- 
ness preserves, they want highways 
without billboards, they want clean wa- 
ter. Their wishes are evident to con- 
gressmen and senators who hold pub- 
lic hearings on these matters and who 
know the public temper. But these peo- 
ple of America, are busy on their day- 
to-day jobs. There is a living to be 


made, children to be tended, dishes and 
clothes to wash, house and ground to 
maintain. Most of our citizens just don’t 
have the time to set forth their wishes 
in headline type. But the special in- 
terests do have the time and the 
money. They pull out all stops and use 
every method to win friends and in- 
fluence people in Congress. 

Most problems have a solution. The 
solution to this one is simple. We have 
said that congressmen and senators are 
usually aware of the public temper. 
They know that often a clear deep 
stream flows beneath tthe surface 
froth. Let them always keep in mind 
then that it is not money that talks, it 
is not the lobby that talks, it is the 
voice of the majority of our ordinary 
citizens, no matter how modest which 
commands. 

BS ok K 
(Adapted from an editorial in The Bea- 
con, published by Philadelphia Conser- 
vationists, Inc.) 

Do you appreciate what a responsibil- 
ity living in a democracy imposes on 
you? Many people don’t Your letters 
to your elected representatives and 
committees of Congress are vitally im- 
portant. They provide the grassroots 
support congressmen need to help them 
ward off powerful pressures. These 
come from those who seek special priv- 
ileges and the right to exploit natural 
resources on their own terms. 

Abraham Lincoln once said “To sin 
by silence when they should protest 
makes cowards out of men.” Let jt 
never to be said of you “He did not 
speak out.” Surely, there is no truer 
test of whether one is or is not actual- 
ly a conservationist. 

Richard H. Pough 
From “Articles and Reprints” by the 
Natural Area Council Inc. 

Inquiries about the effort to pre- 
serve the Quiambaug Cove area may 
be directed to Stonington Citizen’s Con- 
servation Committee, P.O. Box 126, 
Mystic, Conn. For a review of this 
subject, consult your January (special 
issue) of the “Pequot Conservation- 
i an 
a Bs o of 

Legislative hearings on H.R. 4159, —A 
Bill to establish a national policy and 
program with respect to wild preda- 
tory mammals and for other purposes, 


will be held intermitantly for at least 

the next sixty days. For a review of 

this subject, consult your November 65 

issue of the “Pequot Conservationist.” 
ok a oo 


For a brief review of the Gypsy 
Moth spraying problem, consult this 
issue of “Pequot Trails’ and your June 
1965 issue of the “Pequot “Conserva- 
tionist.” In addition to the Peterson 


Statement reprinted in this “sue, we 
have several other excellent rints on 
the biocide-pesticide-environ’ ‘tal pol- 
lution problem. Single copies ‘hese re. 
prints are available to me» S with- 
out charge. For quantitie f more 
than one, a charge of %c ¢ nust be 
made. ED. 
IF YOU DON’T SAVE “QUOT 
TRAILS,” WON’T YOU PL! £ PASS 


IT ALONG TO A FRIENT) 
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Endangered Wil: ‘e 


Warning 
Interior Secretary Udal! varned 
that the battle to save An a’s en- 


dangered wildlife is still © ge Jost, 


“despite unprecedented conse: 2tion ac- 
tion in 1965.” 

“Unless the Nation as a le soon 
becomes aroused over the « onmen- 
tal crisis which threatens ¢t: oecies, 
we run the risk of further rnaging 
these and other forms of li» ~s well,” 
said the Secretary. “The she * power 
of the population and techno!” “cal rev- 
olutions may make man hin ’ an en- 
dangered species in many pe.” of the 
earth.” 

“During 1965, despite a ikened 
interest in natural beauty, in en- 
vironmental problems gen , we 
Americans continued to en ch on 
priceless habitat with dredge \lldoz- 
ers, pesticides, fire, explosive d con- 
crete, destroying the places «nd the 
food supply our wildlife needs ‘or sur- 
vival,” he said. 

“The estuaries and marshy siiallows, 
where biologists tell us that life itself 


began, are being filled, polluted, drained, 
and otherwise altered irrevocably, from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Golden Gate.” 
—Reprinted from Audubon Leaders 
Conservation Guide. 


Block Island Weekend 


Under the auspices of the Rhode Is- 
land Audubon Society and its able and 
appropriately-named_ director, Alfred 
Hawks, the annual birding weekend at 
Block Island last October 8th to 10th 
got off to a running start. The sea was 
so rough, shortly after leaving Point 
Jude Harbour of Refuge, that many 
passengers temporarily lost all interest 
in birds. Instead of going to Great Salt 
Pond as heretofore, the ferry made for 
Old Harbour, where, after two rather 
hair-raising passes, the skipper finally 
made fast to the dock. In justice it 
must be said that the harbour is small 
and full of boats and the ferry is large. 
A somewhat disheveled group then 
sought out their accommodations for 
the weekend. Those who stayed at the 
Surf Hotel were greeted with a most 
welcome and hearty late supper and 
then sought their beds in preparation 
for an early morning. 


As usual, transportation to various 
parts of the Island was provided and 
those who went to the North End were 
rewarded with the sight of a charming 
little saw-whet owl and many other 
small birds in the mist nets. Nearby 
the small trees were alive with flycatch- 
ers, warblers (particularly the Myrtle 
Warbler which seemed to be Number 
One Bird for the weekend) and many 
others. A trip to the northern beaches 
produced Golden Plovers and a host of 
other shore birds, while the big pond 
was full of Canadian Geese and mute 
swans, both adults and immatures. 


Hawks were seen in fair numbers 
over the weekend: Goshawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, 
Rough-legged Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Os- 
prey, Pigeon Hawk and Sparrow Hawk. 
Only about three Peregrine Falcons 
were sighted. 


Saturday afternoon a walk to the va- 
rious salt ponds rewarded those of us 
who took it with a marvellous sighting 
of an American Bittern who obligingly 
walked along a drainage ditch near the 
road where it was blocked by a stone 
bridge and there posed, in a typically 
bittern posture, beak in air, for almost 
ten minutes while cameras clicked and 
binoculars flashed. On this walk Kill- 


deer were seen in abundance and also a 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, quite near-to, as 
well as many other shore and passerine 
birds. 


Saturday evening we saw movies of 
birds and animals jn the Northwest and 
again retired early in preparation for 
our final day of birding. We awoke Sun- 
day to a pelting rain which caused all 
but the die-hards to stay indoors. This 
was followed by a spectacular thunder- 
storm, after which, although it was still 
raining, almost everyone took off for 
various parts of the Island. Since the 
birding there had been good on the 
previous day, many went again to the 
North End where many small birds had 
been caught in the mist nets, amongst 
them another Saw-whet Owl complete 
with its breakfast, a partially-eaten 
mouse. (The mouse was restored to the 
owl when it was caged, preparatory to 
banding.) As the sky cleared, after a 
final shower which caused most birders 
to shelter under thick trees, the weath- 
er couldn’t have been more beautiful 
with great shafts of sunlight pouring 
down through the cloud shadows on 
the upland moors for which the Island 
is famous. On a long walk toward the 
eastern cliffs a superb cock pheasant 
(Ringed-neck) was seen in flight over 
the moors. 


A word of thanks is more than due to 
the residents of Block Island who habit: 
ually make welcome the hordes of 
birders who descend upon them every 
Fall. Signs are up everywhere saying 
“Audubon Bird Walkers—Welcome.” It 
must surely be a bit trying to look up 
from your breakfast table to find an 
ardent group of binoculars trained on 
a bush beside your window, but the 
Block Islanders are either unusually 
hospitable or else they’re inured to be- 
ing at the end of a spyglass. 

All-in-all, the official count for the 
weekend was 148 species and heaven 
only knows how many individual birds. 
As always, this is a most rewarding 
trip. Even without birds, Block Island is 
a remote and unspoiled spot that every- 
one who can should visit. And what bet- 
ter time than the Annual Birding Week- 
end. Emma Aubert Cole 


We are, as a nation, in great danger 
of losing our estuarine water and land 
resources. If we are to save our coastal 
areas, we must act now to bring forci- 
bly to the public attention the predict- 
able results of total loss. Paradoxically, 
it is difficult to arouse public interest 
and action because the present annual 
loss is seemingly small and, therefore, 
insidious. Once lost, however, tidal 
marsh acreage cannot be reclaimed as a 
natural resource. 


In recent years there has been an 
expansion of public works projects af- 
fecting aquatic resources of large, 
often interstate areas as the Mississippi 
River delta area, Galveston Bay, Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and the Delaware River 
watershed. Less violent factors, each 
malignantly eating the tidal marshlands 
acre by acre, are the encroachment of 
industries, municipalities, wildlife ref- 
uge impoundments, and recreational 
areas. Added to these are pollution of 
all types—as soil, chemical wastes, in- 
secticides, and sewage—and attempts to 
control river and tidal flow. 


Why do the aforementioned projects 
affect estuarine resources? Because 
they decrease or eliminate the produc- 
tivity of tidal marshes and waters. It is 
well known that tidal marshes are wild- 
life areas, that estuarine waters are the 
home of certain commercially impor- 
tant species such as the oyster and 
blue crab, and that they are a spawn: 
ing and nursery area for several species 
of valuable aquatic animals like the 
weakfish. Best documented by research 
is the dependence of young winter 
flounders and menhaden upon tidal 
marshes, where the juveniles of both 
species feed and grow rapidly. 

What is less well known is the pro- 
ductivity of plant life in tidal marsh 
areas. Studies on Georgia marshes and 
other areas show that microscopic float- 
ing plants, algae in the surface muds 
of intertidal marshes, organic detritus, 
and marine bacteria are important pro- 
ducers of food. Calculations based on 
these studies, when applied to Delaware 
and other marshes, give us an approx- 
imate idea of the magnitude of produc- 
tion. It is estimated that 547 pounds of 


The Sanctuary has made reprix's of 
“Tidal Marshes Are Precious’ hich 
are given away at this new hibit 
(pictured) of birds of the maisnes 
and shores in the Trailside Museum. 
Single copies are given to Sanciuary 
visitors and are available to members 
without charge. For quantities ore 
than one, a charge of ‘ec ea. m be 
made. ED. 
sugar are produced on each tida) ‘oo.rsh 
per acre per year. If even on of 
Delaware’s 130,000 acres < idal 


marshes have this level of proc 


this is an annual crop of 3: 300 
pounds which is food for estuay 3ni- 
mals. At ten cents a pound | ide 
marsh sugar crop is worth $3,55. ). 
An estimate of the produ of 
phosphate indicates that this sar rea 
is releasing 18 pounds of phosjite a 
year in each 50 gallons of wate’ <hich 


flushes the marshes... That is, e\ 30 
gallons of water theoreticalls ould 
accumulate 18 pounds of phospha‘. each 
year. This fertilizer is one of the prime 
factors in the replenishment of plant 
life in coastal waters. 


Documentation of the role of esiuar- 
ies in marine fisheries would require 
several volumes. This article is intended 
only to point out the magnitude oi the 
problem of and the reasons for pro- 
tecting our estuarine resources and to 


(LO Ee 


CONDOR RESCUE 


A California condor, apparently suffering from the affects of 
strychnine, was found by sportsmen Will Stensland and Ed Dearing 
near Los Alamos, Calif., on January 3. They notified California fish 
and game warden, Gene Durney, who took the sick bird to the Los 
Angeles Zoo. There it recovered, under care of Dr. Charles J. Sedg- 
wick, a zoo veterinarian, and George “Bill” Foster, a zoo attendant. 
Drugs and vitamin supplements were administered to the bird. 

On January 12, Society condor warden, John Borneman, took the 
bird back to Los Alamos and released it. The condor flew off appar- 
ently quite normally, and Borneman kept it under surveillance until 
the afternoon of the following day, when it disappeared into the 
mountains. 

Reprinted from Audubon Leaders Conservation Guide Feb. 66 


Oo SESPSCERETORT URC AR A 


CALIFORNIA CONDOR FATE MAY 
RIDE ON MARCH 15 ELECTION 


The voters in the United Water Conservation District of Ventura 
County, California, will cast ballots March 15 on the Sespe Creek 
Project, the plan advanced by the Water District and the federal 
Bureau of Reclamation that includes the proposed Topatopa reser- 

voir and an access road through the heart of the Sespe Condor 
Refuge. 

This referendum, even if favorable, will not constitute final au- 
thorization of the project. It is “for the purpose of authorizing the 
execution of a contract between the District and the United States of 
America for the purchase of a water supply” from the project. 

Congress has the final say. If the vote is favorable, Congress may 
soon be asked to pass a bill authorizing the project, and then to ap- 
propriate an estimated $89 million to build it. If the Ventura County 
electors turn down the contract, the issue may be laid to rest for a 
few years, at least. 

Even in the face of a negative local vote at this time, however, 
the dam-building Bureau of Reclamation and the local promoters can 
be expected to try to revive the scheme after a few years. If and 
when the issue does come before Congress, a nationwide effort by 
conservationists will be needed to protect the rare and endangered 
California condor. 


Reprinted from Audubon Leaders Conservation Guide March ’66 


Ed Note: And so the battle of values rages on. 


present two figures of minimum esti- 
mates of basic production on tidal 
marshes. The problem of saving our es- 
tuaries, their waters and lands, is coast- 


wide. We, as a nation, not only need to 
continue our estuarine researches, but 
to have more education and action to 
understand and utilize our estuarine re- 
sources. More important, we should be 


guarding against their irrevocable loss. 
Future generations may sorely need 
these resources for food. 


(Reprinted from an article by Dr. Carl 
N. Shuster, Jr., in the Estuarine Bulle- 
tin, Volume 3, Number 3, Autumn 1958, 
University of Delaware. The boldface 
is ours.) 


ED. NOTE—Following is a copy of a letter from the WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
recently received at the Sanctuary. We feel it is worthy of your serious consid- 
eration, and we know it is a subject which must be of interest and concern to 
you. Copies of the folder “NEW ARK” and self addressed prepaid envelopes 
are available from the Sanctuary. Because of the demands of space we have de- 
leted the very impressive list of Officers and Directors from the letterhead. 


World Wildlife Fund 


1816 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
Telephone 296-0422 
New York: Office 


8 West 40°. Street 
New York, !. Y. 10018 
LAckawa 1-6700 
Dear Friend: 

250 species of animals and birds are at this very moment on the f of total 
extinction because of our indifference, ignorance and/or greed. Mo is may 
never see a whooping crane skimming the top of a lake, a polar bear bering 
on to an ice floe in Alaska, or a cheetah bounding at more than 70 ™m. in hour 
across an African plain. But somehow it is heartening to know that \ inimals 
still exist here in the U. S. and in other parts of the world, and we i to do 
our utmost to save them for our children. 

Extinction of an entire species is needless and horrifying. The o -ommon 
and now legendary passenger pigeon, for example, could have been duced 
to new breeding grounds when it “got in the way of progress.” ‘Tré ’, the 
last of the species, Martha, died in the Cincinnati Zoo in 1914. Wi te of 


the 250 species now in danger be that of the Pigeon? The choice is o ake. 
Now. Before it is too late. 


From a recent U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service document, S-0-S al or 


Surrender) “Today the future of many kinds of wildlife depends on hn shtly 
burns the spark of concern. We can recall . . . Aldo Leopold’s ob ion on 
the extinction of the Passenger Pigeon: ‘For one species to mourn th of 
another is a new thing under the sun. We who have lost our pigs 10urn 
the loss. Had the funeral been ours, the pigeons would hardly have | rned us. 
In this fact, rather than in nylons or atomic bombs, lies evidence 01 + uperi- 
ority over the beasts .. . Man’s wisdom and experience have not be nsive 
enough to grasp the full significance of the loss of a species of w’ Each 
occupies a niche and makes a contribution to the whole of life. Wi al con- 
cern for the whooping cranes? Because they are still there’ ”’! 
Man of the future may find his world a lonely place indeed when i with 
great highways, developments and technological conveniences if de of its 
wondrous heritage of wildlife. The enclosed brochure, “The New Ark scribes 
our efforts to save these treasures for the future. Won’t you resp: o our 
S-0-S to help keep the “New Ark” afloat by mailing your tax-deductib mntribu- 
tion today? We will be grateful. 
Sincerely, 

KR:km /s/ Kermit Roosevel: 

P.S. Should you receive more than one appeal, we hope you will understand 


that in our efforts to reach new friends the cost of checking for duplications Is 


prohibitive. 


HELP SAVE THE WORLD’S WILDLIFE AND WILD PLACES 


CONSERVATION - BLAND OR BITING? 


by Raymond F. Dasmann 


ED. NOTE — We think you will agree, 
after reading this article, that Mr. Das- 


meann’s writing is definitely more Bit- 
ine than Bland, and that he has cut 
sharoty into some of the major prob- 
les. of Conservation in the U.S. This 
ar cic with special emphasis on the 
las’ >aragraph should be recommended 
reo.-2 for all Conservation Commis- 
sic = Committees, all Natural History 
Mi om, Nature Center and Sanctuary 
Di rs, and all Conservationists. Sin- 
g! yints of this article are available 
) om the Sanctuary, for quantities 
of -e than one a charge of '4¢ ea. 
Wi! made. 
ervation in America was made 
eff: \\ve by the efforts of fire-eating en- 
th: ‘ts typified by Theodore Roose- 
ve Aware that they mest combat 
lo indifference, and greed, if our 
nat>-al resources were to be saved, 
the ere not afraid to make enemies 
n call a spade by its proper name. 
Th vere well-loved people, but they 
we iso hated. 
| 2y conservation is in the hands of 
the organization man”; group oriented, 
CO ttee minded, and sensitive to the 
m - and ideas of his community. He 
is d to keep an agency or bureau 
fu ning with a minimum of friction 
an ‘ith the best of public relations. 
Re dless of any inward convictions, 
he itates to take a strong position on 
an: issue unless he can detect ready- 
mé support from his peers. The or- 
ga cation men of conservation have 
bu’. smooth, friendly relationships in 
tow) and country. They seldom stir up 
bit’ ness, even among their opponents. 


Bu also, they seldom enlist enthusiastic 
su. port from their friends. This is what 
ou society has come to expect. Contro- 
versy is unpleasant. 

In consequence, We see range manag- 
ers who have abandoned the term “over- 
graving” because it antagonizes the 
stockmen. If the old concept were dis- 
guised by a new word no harm would 
be done. But one suspects that the idea 
of overgrazing has followed the term 
into disrepute. Sheepman Jones may be 
busily engaged in grinding his range 
into the dust, but he can no longer be 


offended by direct reference to his un- 
pleasant activities. 

A game department drops the term 
“biologist” from its roster of positions, 
because biologists are considered “long- 
haired and theoretical” by some of the 
more vocal sportsmen. If the same man 
could do the same work while being 
called a game manager or wildlife tech- 
nician there would be no real loss. Un- 
fortunately, the employee who is sensi- 
tive to the atmosphere within the de- 
partment feels the pressure to be ac- 
ceptably “practical and hard-headed,” 
and ceases to think or act as a scientist. 
Research becomes disguised as “field 
investigations” and becomes increasing- 
ly superficial. 

The forester no longer speaks harsh- 
ly of the lumberman, even when the 
latter is scraping the soil off the hill- 
sides in an effort to get the last board 
foot. The real-estate developer gouges 
the landscape and turns his city into an 
aesthetic nightmare, confident that no 
neighbor will turn his back on him. In 
the same pattern we worry greatly 
about the welfare of criminals, while 
ignoring the plight of their victims. 

To add to the pattern, the moral au- 
thority of those, charged with conserva- 
tion policy or enforcement has been 
weakened. The officer charged with con- 
trol of stream or ocean pollution, aware 
that his government is committed to 
poisoning the world’s atmosphere, may 
find it difficult to speak harshly to the 
industrialist who is only poisoning the 
community creek. In the new book of 
Rafferty’s rules for pollution, it is not 
illegal to poison your neighbor. It is 
only forbidden to poison him all at 
once. 

Perhaps part of the blame for this 
unhappy state of things can be shifted 
to the broad shoulders of the psycholo- 
gists. By making us all feel a little guil- 
ty they have stopped us from condemn- 
ing crime. 

Aldo Leopold once said, in summing 
up the progress of conservation in his 
day, that in our efforts to make conser- 
vation easy, we had made it trivial. He 
wrote when the great conservation 
wave of the 1930’s had spent its force; 


when the government agencies that had 
participated in the great cusade had set- 
tled into the comfortable rut of routine. 
If the situation were to be summed up 
again in the 1960’s, it could be said that 
in our efforts to make conservation pal- 
atable we have made it bland. It of- 
fends nobody’s taste, but it arouses lit- 
tle enthusiasm. 


If this state of affairs continues, the 
United States may well slip smoothly, 
with a minimum of social friction, into 
oblivion. For the state of conservation 
in the world today is frightening. Even 
in this fortunate nation, where conser- 
vation is a word acceptable to nearly 
all, devastating changes are in action. 
In our unbridled population growth we 
are encroaching on all open spaces and 
wild places, destroying the values to 
which we pay lip service. Although we 
speak and write of the population prob- 
lem, we do not translate the words into 
action. The couple who have managed 
by conscienceless procreation to pro- 
duce an outrageous number of children 
are still subjects for national fame and 
honor. Through social attitudes and 
school training we encourage early mar- 
riage and the soonest possible entrance 
into the reproductive race. Ignoring the 
supposed emancipation of women, 
mothers still train their daughters as 
though the only fit place for a female 
was a nest. In other countries, less well- 
endowed with natural resources, we 
Subsidize population growth and en- 
courage the use of every available acre 
for the production of the bare necessi- 
ties for keeping alive. That living could 
be better in all countries, for a smaller 
population with more space, we recog- 
nize only in theory. We operate as 
though the converse were true. Thus 
we offend nobody, except those who are 
concerned for the future of mankind. 

Conservation is not a narrow field of 
endeavor devoted to the Keeping of a 
few wild things in natural-looking out- 
door zoos. The goal of conservation is 
broad. Its area of concern is the world 
and all of mankind. Its objective is to 
keep the world in a suitable state for 
human occupancy. Conservation seeks 
to maintain a maximum of variety and 
diversity, beauty and productivity, in 
landscapes and living things in order to 
allow for diversity and richness in ways 


of life for people. To make meaningful 
progress towards this kind of world in 
the next few, critical years, conserva- 
tionists are going to have to cease be- 
ing so agreeable and pleasant. To shat- 
ter the thick layer of complacency 
which surrounds the American public 
will take more than soft words. Conser- 
vation needs some obstinate, ornery old 
table-thumpers who will settle for no 
worthless compromises, who wyill de. 
mand the best. In the words of 2 well- 


known American, “nice guys 4nish 
last.” If conservation finishes !1st, the 
human race will be ended. 
Reprinted from Pacific 1 -covery 
Volume XV - N ber 4 
News From the Conn? et 
State Library 
Yale Natural Preserve, New Hy... Dy 
Frank E. Egler and William A lier- 
ing: The Vegetation of Connectic Va- 
tural Areas, No. 1, 22 pages, 6 fi eS, 
$.25. 

The Connecticut Geological ai Na- 
tural History Survey has just published 
the first in a new semi-popular | tin 
Series entitled the Vegetation o m- 
necticut Natural Areas. The initi: 1b- 
lication by Dr. Frank E. Egler, Director 
of Aton Forest, Norfolk, Conne: it, 
and Dr. William A. Niering, Pr or 
of Botany at Connecticut Colles less 
cribes and interprets the vegete of 
the Yale Natural Preserve ow: vy 
Yale University and located in New (Wa- 
ven, Connecticut. The 22-page | tin 
is intended as a preliminary su of 
the plant life and includes secti on 
the history of the vegetation, th¢ ior 
types, where they occur, and tt dy- 
namics. Diagrams and photograp’’= as- 
sist the reader in gaining ar ier- 
standing of the vegetational patie: and 


dominant plants to look for when 


visit- 

ing the area. An annotated species list 

of the more common plants is included 
in the Appendix. 

There are over thirty such natural 


areas located throughout the State eith- 
er privately owned or within Staie for- 
ests. A natural area is a tract of land 
that is kept as free as possible from all 
human interference. They are outdoor 
museums for the exhibition of the 


plant, animal and mineral world about 
us. 

Under Survey support the authors 
are studying and working on other 
areas to be treated similarly to the pres- 
ent study. The Series is designated as a 
contribution to the public to improve 


its awareness and enjoyment of the sci- 
entific, educational and cultural values 
of the Natural Areas in Connecticut. 

This bulletin may be ordered from 
Walter Brahm, State Librarian, Hart- 
ford <...15 (postpaid; Connecticut resi- 
dents ».ust add 3% percent sales tax). 
Like ..: oublications of the Connecticut 
Geolo...cal and Natural History Survey, 
one is available, free of charge, to 
pub!:. ctiicials, exchange libraries, sci- 
ent: ind teachers, who indicate un- 
der r official letterhead that it is re- 
qui) 0 their professional work. 


( »onecticut Arboretum 
| .ohishes New Bulletin 


Th Arboretum’s newest 64-page bul- 
letit he Flora of the Connecticut Ar- 
bor« i~-lists over 850 plants found in 
the ooretum. This flora is based pri- 
mal upon a thesis prepared by a for- 
me! tany major, Mrs. Derek Brad- 
ford (Sara C. Manwell ’63). Data for 
eac vecies includes habitat notes, 
whe the plants may be found and a 
deta.d vegetation map aiding the vis- 
itor locating the many habitats. 
Am: the hundreds of plants found 
in th» area one can find twenty-six dif- 
fere’ | kinds of ferns, twenty-four ever- 
gre thirty-three different species of 
ast nd goldenrods and five native or- 
chids 

Jlustrated introductory article re- 
Vi ‘ne vegetation of the Arboretum 
—ovuclining the types of forests, wet- 
lanu* and many other habitats that the 
Visitor sees when walking along the Ar- 


bore\um trails. The beautiful cover of 
tree leaves was drawn by Mr. Louis 
Daring of Old Lyme, who has illus- 
trated and written many books. The 
bulletin is dedicated to Mr. Kaleb P. 
Jansson, 1878-1960, who lived for many 
years in Groton. He was an enthusiastic 
Student of the local flora and contrib- 
uted many hours to the development of 
the Connecticut Arboretum and its col- 
lections. 


This bulletin is on sale in the College 
Bookshop for $1.00. The Arboretum’s 
next bulletin will be a visitor’s guide 
book identifying the conspicuous plants 
along the trails together with an inter- 
pretation of their dynamics. 


Tea and Sale 


The Sanctuary wishes to thank the 
following persons for their efforts in 
behalf of the annual Tea and Sale. 


Mrs. Hugh L. M. Cole, Chairman 

Mrs. Robert Dixon, Assistant to the 
Chairman 

Mrs. Lawritz Anderson 

Mrs. Robert P. Anderson 

Mrs. Arthur Barnes 

Miss Christine Barnes 

Mrs. Richard M. Bowers 

Mrs. Edward A. Breed 

Mr. Hugh L. M. Cole 

Mrs. Paul Revere Curtis, Jr. 

Mr. Wilson D. I. Domer 

Mrs. William Downes 

Mrs. George E. Dyke 

Mrs. Newton Ewalt 

Mrs. J. R. Gilman 

. G. W. Gregory 

. Arthur Gustafson 

. Joseph S. Harris 

. Harrison L. Jewett 

Mrs. J. Reid Johnson 

. Edward P. Jones 

. George Ketcham 

. Robert F. Kunz 

. Robert Laffargue 

. Edward Maxwell 

. Allen M. Mitchell 

. Harvey C. Perry 

. Lee Roberts 

Mrs. George H. Rusch 

Miss Theodate Soule 

Mrs. Kenneth R. Wiles 

Mrs. George L. Wrenn, II 


Our special thanks goes out also and 
particularly to the many who contrib- 
uted to the food sale. We also wish to 
thank the Mystic Marine Museum for 
their continued annual generosity in 
loaning us the tables necessary for this 
event. 


BIRD BALL 


Once again this year, our sincere 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. David Ross 
Winans, Jr., and to all others who 


helped with the Bird Ball. 


The Need for Wilderness 


Human history might not unreason- 
ably be described as the story of man’s 
effort to divest himself of the order of 
Nature and to pursue an irrational way 
of life. Coming into the world as the 
product of eons of adaptation to envi- 
ronment, he has been busy for some 
thousands of years trying to adapt the 
environment to himself. The current re- 
sult, while not unimpressive, is scarce- 
ly one to which he can point with un- 
alloyed pride. 


Faced with the elemental need of 
Shelter, he progressed from the cave to 
the teepee to the house of wood or 
masonry, and after centuries of effort is 
able at last to offer himself the alterna- 
tives of living in an upstairs flat, a 
trailer or a two-bedroom home costing 
thirty thousand dollars. 


Starting with firelight, torches and 
candles, he developed artificial illumina- 
tion to keep himself up at night; and 
Starting with the burning rope, the sun- 
dial and the hour-glass, he at last in- 
vented the alarm clock to get himself 
up in the morning. More recently he has 
further complicated his living with day- 
light saving time, a transparent fiction 
by which he fools himself into getting 
up an hour earlier in the morning in 
order to have a longer evening in which 
to be tired. 


It would doubtless he unreasonable to 
claim that the measurement of time, 
the discovery of fire, and the quest for 
Shelter, have in general, or of them- 
Selves, been productive of evil. But it 
can hardly be denied that man has used 


the measurement of time to 


himself to a schedule, to acceler ate 
pace, to give himself high bloo” 


Sure, and hasten his own undoi 
discovery of fire—an event of 

portance that we commemora 
the legend, centuries old, of Pro: 
Stealing fire from the gods—nh: 


us the campfire, the hearth, bo: 


spareribs, the automobile, anc 
suzette; but it has also given | 
heartening assortment of ex 
and _ incendiaries, 
planes to facilitate their delive 
modern quest for shelter must 
count not only of the element: 


together w 


man-made destruction raining fr 


Skies, 


The late William Savery 


maintain that all great Philos 
have been pessimists. We sha’! 


pause here to examine this pre 


[ 


detail. Suffice it to say that all 1) 


ful men, whether great philoso} 
not, and regardless of how 

their normal disposition, ar 
to have moments of extre: 
couragement with the human - 
these periods of bleak depressi9 
the irrationality of human 


seems only to point up the fu! 


trying to do anything about it, 
a sovereign remedy: we take 
mountains, 


‘Man, notwithstanding the ari 
with which he has surrounded 
is deeply rooted in Nature. 


Reprinted from Pacific Dis: 


lity 
self, 


overy 
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1965 Christmas Bird Count 


SPECIES 110 — eee 19,456 


Common Loon 5, Red-throated Loon 1, 
Horned Grebe 231, Pied billed Grebe 7, 


Great Cormorant 46, Double-crested 
Cormorant 7, Great Blue Heron 41, 
Black-crowned Night Heron 7, Mute 
Swan 146, Canada Goose 380, Brant 8, 
Snow ‘cose 1, Mallard 763, Black Duck 
995, © -cwall 1, Pintail 9, Green-winged 
Teal ‘uropean Widgeon 2, American 
Wids 169. 

Re d 1, Canvasback 35, Greater 
Scat ick 1,870, Lesser Scaup Duck 
63, non Goldeneye 749, Barrow’s 
Gold » 1, Bufflehead 949, Oldsquaw 
4 non Eider 45, King Eider 5, 
Whi iged Scoter 35, Surf Scoter 
39, ( non Scoter 6, Ruddy Duck 1, 
Hoo vierganser 90, Common Mer- 
gan 6, Red-breasted Merganser 676, 
Gos! ; 1, Red-tailed Hawk 4, Red- 
shot ed Hawk 1, Rough- legged 
Hav Viarsh Hawk 1. 

P Hawk 1, Sparrow Hawk 11, 
Ruf ‘rouse 1, Bobwhite 6, Ring- 
nec] *heasant 4, American Coot 16, 
Kill 3, Black-bellied Plover 5, Rud- 
dy ‘urnstone 7, Purple Sandpiper 25, 
Du: a 
Gla ; Gull 1, Great Black-backed 
Gu , Herring Gull 5,728, Ring-billed 
Gul >, Bonaparte’s Gull 28, Mourn- 
ing e 96, Great Horned Owl 1, 
Bai Jwl 1, Saw-whet Owl 1, Belted 
cr 


‘nereasing Membership 
Is Vital to the 
Continued Progress 


of The Sanctuary — 


Please Contact Your 


Friends. 


* say 3, ce 
1% we 


oy 4 eae 


4, aye fa LONE 


. ‘ wie 


Winter feeding at the Duck Pond. 
Kingfisher 14, Yellow-shafted Flicker 
10 


Hairy Woodpecker 15, Downy Wood- 
pecker 46, Tree Swallow 8, Blue Jay 
270, Common Crow 371, Black- -capped 
Chickadee 321, White- breasted Nut- 
hatch 66, Red-breasted Nuthatch _ 3, 
Brown Creeper 3, Carolina Wren 2. 

Mockingbird 4, Brown Thrasher 2, 
Robin 44, Eastern Bluebird 19, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet 3, Ruby-crowned King- 
let 2, Loggerhead Shrike 1, Starling 
2,753, Myrtle Warbler 28, House Spar- 
row 487, Eastern Meadowlark 31, Red- 
winged Blackbird 4, Baltimore Oriole 1. 

Rusty Blackbird 10, Common Grackle 
203, Brown-headed Cowbird 161, Car- 
dinal 48, Evening Grosbeak 87, Purple 
Finch 52, Pine Siskin 9, American Gold- 
finch 108, Western Grebe 1, Fish Crow 
4, Tufted Titmouse 73, House Finch 6. 


Red Crossbill 4, White-winged Cross- 
bill 1, Rufous-sided Towhee 4, Hens- 
low’s Sparrow 1, Slate-colored Junco 
142, Tree Sparrow 45, Field Sparrow 
28, White-throated Sparrow 87, Fox 
Sparrow 22, Swamp Sparrow 5, Song 
Sparrow 39. 

Additional species recorded in the 
count period: Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, American Woodcock, Greater 
Yellow Legs, Dove Kie, Nothern Horned 
Lark, Cedar Waxwing, Black-and-white 
Warbler. 


TRADING POST 


We want the Trading Post to be a valuable service to you. We need 
the added support your patronage of the Trading Post will lend to the 
Sanctuary. We offer our members a discount of 10%-15%. We cannot 
enumerate all of the items stocked in the Trading Post on this page 
devoted to advertisement but we will be pleased to discuss them with 
you personally. 


BIRD—CALLS, HOUSES, FEEDERS, TILES 
BIRD SEED—SUNFLOWER SEED, MIXED BIRD SEED, 
CRACKED CORN 


The Sanctuary Is a Dealer for SWIFT INSTRUMENTS, INC 
We Stock: 


Binoculars, Hand Lenses, Weather Instruments, 
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BOOKS—The Complete Peterson Field Guide Series 
—The Complete Golden Guide Series 
—The Complete Bent Series 


PUTNAM AND SONS FIELD BOOK SERIES 
Marine Fishes of The Atlantic Coast, Common Mushrooms, Insects 
The New Field Book of American Wildflowers 


GROSSET AND DUNLOP 1001 QUESTIONS SERIES 


Trees, Mineral Kingdom, Seashore, Birds, Insects 


BUCK CHILDREN’S BOOK SERIES 
In Woods and Fields, In Ponds and Streams, Small Pets from Wo: 
and Fields, Along the Sea Shore 


OTHER STOCKED BOOKS 
Treasures of the Shore (A Beachcomber’s Botany) 
The Natural History of North American Amphibians and Reptil« 


Exploring Our Natural Wildlife Refuges (an important book f 
travelers) 


BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 
Cisleiinn: hauanaeee The Quiet Crisis, by Stewart L. Udall 


Silent Spring (now available in paperback) by Rachel Carson 


A CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF EDUCATION, ACTION, AND 
RECREATION FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY IS—a non-profit organization 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Connecticut for the Purpose of promot- 
ing a program of conservation education. It is a unique enterprise in that it is 

supported entirely by interested citizens through memberships and contributions. 


Your membership makes these programs possible 


The Sanctuary: 


Preserves 218 acres of land, including a 90 acre Natural Area, for the purpse of 
teaching others the ways and values of protection, restoration and preservation of 
our birds, wildlife, wild areas, and other natura] resources. 


Maintains a trailside Conservation and Natural History museum and a series 


of trails for the purpose of promoting an understanding of our natural environ- 
ment. 


Actively pursues and promotes sound conservation in the community and State; 


Actively pursues the ecologically sound resolution of conservation problems in the 
community and state. 


Offers a year around program of Lectures, Films, and Field Trips for mem- 
bers and the public. 


Conducts the VISITING GROUP PROGRAM, a guided introduction to conser- 
vation, ecology and natural history. In cooperation with schools, scouts, com- 
munity centers, and other youth organizations, promotes a program of conserva- 
tion education for children. 


Publishes two tri-annual publications, “Pequot Trails,” a Magazine containing 
articles of natural history and conservation interest, and “Pequot Conservatonist,”’ 
a conservation newsletter, Special additional issues of the newsletter are pub- 
lished as the need arises to keep members and the public informed on conserva- 
tion issues. 


Furnishes information on conservation matters to individuals and organizations 
through publications, correspondence, the press, and radio. 


Cooperates with federal, state, and private conservation agencies, 


Membership 


Sanctuary members, now totalling over 800, reside in eighteen states and the 
District of Columbia. 


Membership is open to everyone and includes, individuals, organizations, ama- 
teurs and professionals concerned with natural history and conservation matters 
who recognize and value the Sanctuary’s educational influence and conservation 
impact on the community. 


All memberships include a subscription to the Sanctuary publications, and activ- 
ities, announcements and have the privilege of participation in all scheduled pro- 
grams, e.g., lectures, films, and field trips, without charge. 


Please take the opportunity now to support an organization working for the 
Preservation of Natural Quality in our community and state—in our lives. 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. 
Mystic, Connecticut Non-Profit Org. 
U. S. POSTAGE 
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Mystic, Conn. 
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CONSERVATION 


Education 
Action 
Recreation 


IN COMMUNITY AND STATE by 
The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 


We need your help to do a better job 


— — — — — — APPLICATION — — — — — — 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
Mystic, Connecticut 


1 Le a Read be PRR BEEBE gt 4 
( ) Regular: $7.50 annually ( ) Family: $15.00 annually 
( ) Patron: $50.00 annually (| ) Sustaining: $25.00 annually 
( ) Contributing: $12.50 annually ( ) Life: $300.00 
Contributions to the Sanctuary are Tax Deductible. e| 


Organizations are eligible for Patron, Contributing or Sustaining Membership only. 


Signed M 


Permanent Mailing Address 
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Please make checks payable to “P.S.W.S., INc.” and mail to The Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut 
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